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PRICE  TMREE-PENCt, 


‘ TT^'HAT  the  fiiperiority  of  this  county 
■:  I over  many  others,  both  with  regard  to 
riches  and  population,  is  in  a great 
meafure  to  be  afcribed  to  its  Cotton  Manufac- 
tory, is  a truth  which  muft  be  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged.^ The  advancement  of  this  branch 
‘ of  commerce  has  therefore,  for  many  years 
paft,  been  fought  by  every  means  which  inge- 
nuity could  devife;  and  among  the  various  in- 
ventions that  have  been  made  for  this  purpofe, 
there  are  many  which  have  feparately  contri- 
buted very  effentially  to  it.  Of  all  thefe,  none 
have  been  fo  fuccefsful  in  anfwering  the  end 
propofed,  as  the  late  difcoveries  in  the  art  of 
Spinning  and  Carding,  which  are  now  united 
and  perfected  in  the  feveral  cotton  mills  that 
have  been  erected,  and  which  have  proved  fo 
greatly  advantageous,  both  to  their  proprietors 
and  the  county  in  general. 

A Though 


Though  the  Author  of  this  little  ElTay  pro 
fefies  himfelf,  generally  Ipeaking,  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  that  art  which  is 
the  fource  of  fo  much  affluence  to  this  town 
and  county,  he  heartily  wifhes  fuccefs  and  en- 
creafing  improvement  to  every  invention  which 
can  tend  to  its  perfection,  and  would  be  happy 
to  remove  any  objections  to  the  cotton  mills 
which. may  be  fuppofed  to  arife  from  their  per- 
nicious influence  on  the  health  of  the  perfons 
employed  in  them. 

That  there  has  been  a contagious  diforder  in 
a cotton  mill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Man- 
chefter,  which  has  deilroyed  many  perfons,  and 
endangered  the  lives  of  more,  is  a well  known 
faCl.  No  apology  therefore  can,  be  neceflfary 
for  an  attempt  to  inveftigate  the  caufe  of  it,  as 
the  pre-requifite  of  its  removal,  and  future 
prevention. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  it 
can  only  be  neceflfary  to  obferve  in  a few  words, 
that  it  was  a malignant  fever — that  it  generally 
ran  through  whole  families,  equally  affeCting 
people  of  all  ages,  but  mod  fatal  to  the  men  — 
and  that  it  was  fimilar  to  the  fevers  that  fre- 
quently rage  in  jails,  fliips,  and  hofpitals. 
From  hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  caufe  of  the 
former,  mufl:  alfo  refemble  that  of  the  latter; 
and  though  it  may  not  be  eafy,  in  any  cafe, 
infallibly  to  demonflirate,  that  any  particular 
circumflance  was  certainly,  and  fingly,  produc- 
tive of  any  particular  effeCl  3 (eljpecially  where  a 

fimilar 
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fimilar  efle6l  might  poffibly  proceed  from  va- 
rious fources)  it  will  be  abundantly  fufficient 
to  my  prefent  purpofe,  if  1 can  point  out  a 
caufe,  which  not  only  may,  but  which  it  is 
highly  probable  might,  and  which  in  its  own 
nature,  in  a courfe  of  time,  muft  produce  it. 
To  be  rather  more  particular.  It  is  impolTible 
for  any  man  to  fay,  with  refpe6t  to  a contagi- 
ous diforder,  whether  in  a mill  or  a jail,  that  it 
w'as  not  communicated  by  infeftion  j but  if  he 
can  prove,  that  it  certainly  might,  and  proba- 
bly did  arife,  from  any  thing  wrong  in  the 
conftruftion  or  management  of  either,  or  that 
it  undoubtedly  muft  do  fo  in  a courfe  of  time, 
he  has  certainly  fufficient  re^fon  to  adopt  this 
I manner  of  accounting  for  it,^  and  to  jtiftify  any 
probable  plan  of  redreffing  the  inconvenience, 
which  is  founded  upon  the  idea. 

Now,  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than 
that  a fever  of  the  kind  we  have  been  fpeaking 
! of,  may,  and  in  time  muft  be  produced  from 
; the  effluvia  which  arife  from  a number  even  of 
i healthy  bodies,  long  confined-  in  an  unventi- 
i dated  place. 

; Many  authentic  faffs  may  be  adduced  to 
; prove  the  pernicious  confequences  which  arife 
I -from  the  ftagnation  of  the  air,  in  cafes  where  it 
I may  poffibly  be  aggravated  by  uncleannefs  and 
■idifeafe:  one  or  two  of  which  it  may  not  be 
j. improper  to  recite. 

‘ At  the  ftital  Affizes  held  at  Oxford  in  the 
; ^ year  1577,  there  was  arraigned  and  con- 
1%.  A 2 demned 
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' demned  Rowland  Jenkins,  for  a feditions 
^ tongue;  at  which  time  there  arofe  fiich  a 
^ damp,’  that  is  a noxious  effluvia,  ‘ amidft  the 
^ people,  that  almoft  all  were  fmothered.  Very 
‘ few  efcaped  that  were  not  taken.  There  died 
‘ in  Oxon,  three  hundred  perfons;  and  ficken- 
' ed,  but  died  in  other  places,  two  hundred 

* and  odd.’ 

^ In  the  year  1750,  on  the  iith  of  May,  the 
^ Seffions  began  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  conti- 
‘ nued  for  fome  days ; in  which  time  a great 
^ number  of  criminals  were  tried,  and  there 
‘ was  prefent  in  the  court  a greater  multitude 
^ than  ufually  attends.  The  hall  in  the  Old 

* Bailey  is  a room  of  no  more  than  about  30 
‘ feet  fquare.  Now,  whether  the  air  was  at 
^ firft  tainted  from  the  bar,  by  fome  of  the  pri- 
‘ foners,  then  ill  of  the  jail-diftemper,  or  by 
‘ the  general  uncleannefs  of  fuch  perfons,  is 
‘ uncertain;  fince,  from  the  latter  caufe  it  will 

^ be  eafy  to  account  for  its  corruption ; efpeci-  | 
‘ ally  as  it  was  fo  much  vitiated  by  the  foul  ! 
\ fleams  of  the  Bail-dock,  and  of  the  two  ; 
^ rooms  opening  into  the  court,  in  w'hich  the  ; 
‘ prifoners  were  the  v/hole  day  crowded  toge- 
‘ ther,  till  they  were  brought  out  to  be  tried: 

‘ and,  it  appeared  afterwards,  that  thefe  places 
' had  not  been  cleaned  for  fome  years.  The; 
‘ poifonous  quality  of  the  air  was  flill  aggra- 
‘ vated  by  the  heat  and  clofenefs  of  the  court, 

‘ and  by  the  perfpirable  matter  of  a great  num- 
‘ ber  of  all  forts  of  people,  penned  up  for 

mod 


I moil  part  of  the  day,  without  breathing  the 
f free  air,  or  receiving  any  refrefhment.  The 
f bench  confifted  of  fix  perfons,  whereof  four 
' died,  together  with  two  or  three  of  the  coun- 
' fel,  one  of  the  under  fheriffs,  feveral  of  the 
Middlefex  jury,  and  others  prefent,  to  the 
‘‘  amount  of  above  forty  in  the  wholes  without 
making  allowance  for  thofe  of  a lower  rank, 
whofe  death  may  not  have  been  heard  of,  or 
including  any  that  did  not  ficken  within  a 
fortnight  after  the  feflions.’  See  Sir  J.  Prin- 
igle’s  Obf.  on  the  difeafes  of  the  army. 

Sir  John  Pringle  has  obferved  a malignant 
I fever  to  have  arifen  in  foul  and  crowded  bar- 
:racks,  and  in  tranfport  fhips  when  filled -beyond 
:a  due  number,  and  detained  by  long  and  con- 
trary winds;  or  where  the  men  were  kept  up  at' 
fea,  under  clofe  hatches,  during  ftormy  wea- 
ther. 

* The  Guinea  Merchants,  it  is  well  known, 
often  experience  great  lodes  in  their  trade,  from 
the  number  of  flaves  they  lofe  in  their  voyages, 
v/hich  mud;  be  attributed  to  the  polluted  air 
they  are  compelled  to  breathe.  The  Merchants, 
being  aware  of  the  caufe  of  their  deaths,  have 
attempted  to  remove  it ; but  fo  many  negroes 
are  Hill  crowded  in  the  holds  of  the  fliips,  that 
the  meafures  they  take  to  preferve  them,  often 
prove  inelfeftual.  They  have  been  known  to 
lofe  all,  except  four,  before  they  got  to  the 
-place  of  deftination. 

Such  are.  the  confequences  of  the  want  of 
^ a free 
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a free  ventilation,  when  it  may  -pojfihly  be  ac-j  i 
companied  by  other  difadvantageons  circiim-1 
fiances.  But  the  propofition  I have  laid  down  ' 
goes  much  farther,  affirming  (and  the  idea  is 
founded  upon  experiment)  that  the  niceft 
cleanlinefs,  and  moft  perfe6l  health,  though] 
they  may  poflpone,  cannot  finally  prevent,  the 
bad  effects  of  a ftagnant  air. 

Many  accurate  experiments  which  have  been 
made  upon  air  refpired  from  the  lungs  of 
healthy  perfons,  prove  it  to  be  a poifon  ex- 
tremely deftrudtive  to  the  lives  of  animals. 
One  man  in  health  pollutes  a gallon  of  air  in 
a minute ; and  animals,  even  the  moft  tena- 
cious of  life,  fooner  expire  in  air  thus  made 
foul,  than  from  the  total  want  of  it. 

From  thefe  well-known  fa6ls,  which  are  ' 
founded  upon  indifputable  evidence,  it  miifl 
appear  very  plain,  that  if  air  made  foul  by  re- 
fpiration  in  any  given  degree  produces  death, 
the  various  other  degrees  of  it,  muft  be  pro- 
ductive of  various,  proportionably,  pernicious 
confequences;  and  amongft  others,  as  all  thofe 
acquainted  with  medical  fubjeCls  will  allow, 
of  contagious  fevers. 

It  might,  indeed,  as  has  been  before  inti- 
mated, be  no  eafy  matter  to  produce  particu- 
lar inftances  which  will  abfolutely  prove,  that 
ill  effects  have  arifen  Jolely  from  the  circum- 
ftance  of  confining  a number  of  healthy  people 
in  places  not  properly  ventilated,  becaufe  in 
fuch  cafes  it  muft  always  be  impoffible  to  fay 
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that  no  other  canfe  co-operated  with  it:  but  the 
remarks  which  have  been  made  are  fufficient  to 
render  the  foregoing  propofition  abfolutely  cer- 
tain— that  if  the  effluvia  arifing  from  the  bo- 
dies of  men,  even  in  health,  be  not  diffufed  in 
the  atmofphere,  they  muft  at  length  occafion  a 
contagious  fever:  and  further — that  in  all  cafes 
where  fuch  an  effe6t  is  produced,  and  there  is 
no  more  immediate  caufe  of  it  apparent,  it 
; may  reafonably  be  attributed  to  this, 
t Now  let  us  apply  the  general  principle  to  the 
{ cafe  immediately  under  confideration. 
j The  Cotton  Mills  are  large  buildings,  but 
i fo  conftru61;ed  as  to  employ  the  greateft  poffible 
number  of  perfons.  That  no  room  may  be 
[I  loft,  the  feveral  ftories  are  built  as  low  as  pof- 

Idible.  Moft  of  the  rooms  are  crowded  with 
1 machines,  about  which  it  is  neceftary  to  em- 
'iploy  a confiderable  quantity  of  oil,  in  order  to 
{facilitate  their  motion.  From  the  nature  of 
tthe  manufacture,  a great  deal  of  cotton  duft  is 
tconftantly  flying  about,  which  adhering  to  the 
/oil,  and  heated  by  the  friction,  occafions  a 

i11ftrong  and  difagreeable  fmell.  The  number  of 
ipeople  who  work  in  the  mill  muft  certainly  be 
{proportioned  to  the  fize  of  it.  In  a large  one 
II  am  informed  there  are  feveral  hundreds : 
Ifrom  whence  it  is  evident,  a very,  confiderable 
idivifion  muft  be  allotted  to  each  apartment'. 
The  manufa(flurers,  in  many’  inftances,  con- 

ftantly 
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ftantly  labour  day  and  night.*  Of  courfe  a 
great  number  of  candles  mull,  be  ufed,  and 
fcarce  any  opportunity  for  ventilation  afforded. 
From  hence  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a confi- 
derable  effluvia  conftantly  arifing  from  the  bo-  , 
dies  of  a large  number  of  perfons,  (well,  or 
in  a degree  indifpofed,  juft  as  it  happens)  from 
the  oil  and  cotton  duft;  and  from  the  candles 
ufed  in  the  night,  without  any  confiderable 
fupply  of  frefh  air.  There  are,  indeed,  trifling  i 
cafements,  fometimes  opened,  and  fornetimes 
not  j but  totally  infufficient  to  fubferve  any  valu- 
able purpofe. 

Now,  if  the  mere  confinement  of  a number ! 
of  healthy  bodies  produce  the  effecl  above  at- ! 
tributed  to  it,  what  confequences  muft  we  ex-  j 
peft  from  fo  many  concomitant  pernicious ; 
circumftances  ? 

What  are  the  confequences  which  have  ac- 
tually proceeded  from  them  ? As  we  have  al- 

ready obferved,  it  is  well  known,  that  there  has 
been  a contagious  diforder  in  a cotton  mill  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Manchefter  which  has 
been  fatal  to  many,  and  infefted  more : indeed, 
it  fpread  itfelf  throughout  the  village ; and 
perhaps,  for  a fimilar  diforder  was  prevalent, 
extended  itfelf  much  further. 

Moft  of  the  patients  that  were  ill,  having 

moft : 

i 

* It  (hould  be  obferved,  that  the  Proprietors  of  fome  Cot- 
ton Mills,  alarmed  by  the  confequences  of  obliging  their 
fervants  to  work  incelTantly,  have  Ihut  up  their  mills  in  the 
night. 


! 
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j been  alked  where  they  caught  the  fever,  either 
j replied  that  they  caught  it  themfelves  at  the 
j cotton  mill,  or  were  infedted  by  others  that 
had.  Several  were  alked  what  kind  of  labour 

I they  followed,  who  were  firft  feized  with  the 
diforder.  They  all  replied,  they  were  the  peo- 
ple that  worked  in  the  cotton  mill;  and  if  we 
.admit  the  juftice  of  the  fentiments  already 
.advanced,  we  lhall  find  little  difficulty  in  af- 
1 'fording  our  aflent  to  their  idea  of  the  fource  of 


the  diforder.  Nothing  lefs  could  be  expected 
•from  fuch  caufes,  nor  is  there  any  other  me- 
thod of  accounting  for  it,  that  is  founded  on 
:the  fmallefi:  degree  of  comparative  probability. 

If  we  attend  to  the  natural  effedls  of  a mere- 
;ly  ftagnant'air  to  thofe  who  breathe  it,  and  efpe- 
icially  if  we  refledt  upon  the  confequences  that 
.are  fure  to  refult  from  it  when  rendered  more 
ipernicious  by  a noxious  effluvia  of  any  kind, 
>v/e  mull  acknowledge,  as  has  been  already 
Ifhewn,  that  there  is  no  affixing  a limit  to  its 
idreadful  influences. 

But  it  may  be  afked,  why  was  not  the  fever 
’produced  fooner,  and  why  did  any  efcape  it? 
'To  the  firft  of  thefe  enquiries  we  may  reply, 
tthat  the  effeft  depends  upon  a variety  of  cir- 
j<cumftances.  The  mill  might  be  kept  cleaner 
^t  one  time  than  another ; and  the  number  of 
iperfons  employed  in  it  might  be  different ; &c. 
i&c.  and  after  all,  it  muft  require  fome  time  to 
Iproduce  a degree  of  contamination,  efpecially 
a new  mill,  wfliich  would  be  fo  extremely 

B prejudicial 
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prejiidlGial.  To  the  Tecond  of  the  above  que- 
ries we  may  anfwer,  that  fome  people  feem  to 
be  proof  againft  the  plague  itfelf,  and  there- 
fore tTieir  efcape  from  it  is  fat  from  being  a fuf- 
ficient  evidence  that  no  danger  exifted. 

T'he  caufe  of  the  diforder,  which  it  is  pre- 
fumed has  been  fufficiently  explained  and  efla- 
blifhed,  will  fuggefh  the  method  of  its  own  re- 
moval and  prevention.  And  as  ftagnant,  con- 
taminated air  is  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  the 
mod  obvious  remedy  is  a free,  conflant,  venti- 
lation. It  is  not  fufficient  to  admit  a fcanty 
fupply  of  air  through  a few  fmall  windows,  the 
building  muft  be  purified  by  a full  currenty 
which  muft  be  uniformly  admitted  at  dated 
feafons,  and  differed  to  flow  for  a certain  time, 
notwithftanding  any  flight  inconvenience*  to 
which  it  may  expofe  the  manufactory.  This 
time  ftiould  not  be  lefs  than  fix  or  eight  hours 
in  the  four  and  twenty;  and  if  the  allowance 
could  be  encreafed,  fo  much  the  • better.  Va- 
rious methods  might  be  adopted  for  the  venti- 
lation of  a mill,  fome  of  which  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  notice. 

The  fil'd  and  bed  feems  to  be  the  following 
one;  efpecially  as  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
conftruction  of  the  cotton  mills.  In  every 
window  the  faflies  fliould  be  fo  formed,  that  the 
lower  of  them  may  ,be  raifed,  and  the  upper 
let  down.  Upon  this  plan,  a room  will  cc\i- 
'paratively  Ibon  be  purified  from  its  tainted  air. 
For  as  it  is  well  known  that  noxious  vapour 

afcends, 
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aicends,  it  will  certainly  efcape  through  the 
iiigher  aperture,  while  the  frem  air  rulhes  in 
through  that  beneath.  If  this  mode  of  venti- 
lation cannot  be  adopted  fo  frequently,  or  for 
fo  long  a time,  as  is  necefiary  tp  produce  the 
dehred  effeCf,  a cpnfiderable  number  of  large 
ventilators,  correfpondently  fituated,  would 
prevent  the  injury  the  work  might  receive  from 
an  uninterrupted  flream,  and  would,  in  fome 
: degree,  fupply  its  places  though  they  would  by 
I no  means  render  it  altogether  unneceffary. 

? Frequent  fires  in  open  grates  may  alfb  be 
j of  great  lervice  in  ventilating  the  mills;  though 
ffoves  cannot  be  equally  beneficial,  becaufe 
they  do  not  produce  an  equal  current  of  air. 
But  this  is  a method,  which  if  it  can  be  epri'' 
ployed  at  all,  muft  rather  be  ufed  in  aid  of 
another,  than  fingly  adopted,  becaufe  in  any 
fmall,  and  therefore  fafe  degree,  it  would  be 
infufficient  to  the  produdlipn  of  the  defired  ef- 
fedl. 

But  though  ventilation  may  be  fufficient  to 
prevent  the  caufe  of  difeafe  in  new  mills,  it 
will  fcarcely  alone  either  remove  it  in  them,  or 
afford  a good  fecurity  againfl  it,  and  ftill  lefs 
expel  it,  in  old  ones.  It  will  be  neceffary 
therefore  to  have  recourfe  to  fome  other  methods 
of  prevention  and  redrefs. 

Wherever  the  contagions  matter  is  thoroughly 
imbibed  either  in  cotton  wool  or  other  porous 
iubftances,  even  in  wood  itfelf,  other  means 
muft  be  made  ufe  of  to  eradicate  it, 
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The  ingenious  Dr.  Lind  tells  us  that  he  ^ fel- 
‘ dom  knew  a proper  application  of  fire  and; 
‘ fmoke  to  prove  unfuccefsful  in  producing  thej 
‘ happy  confecjuence  of  effedually  purifying  allj 
‘ tainted  places,  materials,  and  fubftances.’  j 

^ There  are  feveral  methods  commonly  prac-  | 
^ tifed  for  purifying  fhips,  hofpitals,  or  other  | 
^ places,  after  the  company  has  been  removed " 
‘ out  of  them.’ 

One  of  them  is  by  the  burning  of  tobacco — ■ ; 
‘ A quantity  of  tobacco  is  fpread  on  feveral  | 
^ fires  made  with  fuch  old  pieces  of  ropes,  as  | 
‘ are  called  junk.  Thefe  fires  difperfed  into  | 
‘ different  places  of  the  fh ip,  their  heat  or  fmoke  1 
‘ is  afterwards  clofely  confined  below  for  a con- 
^ fiderable  time.’ 

Another  method  is,  by  burning  wood  and 
other  vegetable  produ6lions  that  yield  a fubtil 
volatile  acid,  fuch  as  pitch  and  tar,  &c.  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a building. 

^ The  third  method  is,  by  charcoal  fires, 

^ flrewed  with  brimflone.  The  heat  and  fleam 
^ of  thofe  burning  fubflances  for  this  purpofe  ' 
‘ mufl  likewife  be  long  and  clofe  fliut  up. 

‘ This  fume  properly  applied  hath  been  expe- 
‘ rienced  to  purify  efedually  all  tainted  apart- 
‘ ments,  fhips,  cloaths,  &c.’ 

‘ The  fourth  method  of  purification  is  per- 
^ formed  by  the  burning  of  gunpowder.  Of 
^ the  many  fumes  recommended  for  the  emen- 
^ dation  of  the  air  none  are  more  effedlual  to 
^ eradicate  an  infeclion  out  of  any  place,  than 

the 


j ' the  confined  fmoke  of  gunpowder/  The  ven- 
t tilators  miift  be  ftopt,  and  as  little  air  as 
j pofiible  admitted  into  the  apartments,  dur-^ 
i ing  the  time  fmall  quantities  of  gunpowder 
I are  fired  off,  in  different  parts  of  the  build- 
j ing.  ‘ A pafte  may  be  made  by  thoroughly 
^ wetting  the  gunpowder  with  water.  A fmall 
‘ quantity  of  this  pafte,  is  to  be  thrown  into  the 
■ bottom  of  a broad  and  deep  ladle,  or  an  old  ket- 
‘ tie  or  fauce-pan,  containing  live  coals,  fuffici- 
^ ently  fecured  by  ftanding  in  a deep  bucket, 

^ or  large  tub  of  water.  This  precaution,  with 
‘ that  of  throwing  only  very  fmall  quantities  at 
‘ a time  of  loofe  powder  on  the  wet  pafte  to 
‘ promote  its  taking  fire,  will  effeftually  fecure 
‘ againft  any  danger.  The  operation  is  to  be 
; ‘ repeated,  as  long  as  the  operator  can  ftand 
■ ‘ the  fmoke  (which  by  the  bye  is  quite  harm- 
‘ ‘ lefs  to  the  lungs)  and  until  the  hold  and  all  the 
! ‘ parts  between  decks  are  fufficiently  replete 
; ‘ with  it.  They  ought  to  fet  fire  to  the  laft 
! ^ train  juft  as  they  leave  the  gun-deck  in  afcend- 
I ing  the  laft  ladder,  when  the  hatchway,  by 
I ‘ which  they  came  up,  is  without  delay  to  be 
^ ^ ftiut.  The  fmoke  muft  be  confined  for  at  leaft 
i ^ two  hours,  until  all  the  contents  of  the  fhips, 

‘ * &c.  are  fufficiently  penetrated  and  purified  with 
^ this  vapour.’ 

The  ventilators  are  afterwards  to  be  played  . 
' off,  and  all  the  windows  and  doors  arefto  be  fet 
I open,  fo  that  the  apartments  may  receive  a full 
ream  of  frefti  and  wholefome  air, 

^ From 
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' From  the  known  and  experienced  efficacy  ; 
‘ of  the  proceffes  which  have  been  deferjbed  it 
‘ appears  that  fire  and  fmoke  are  the  moft  pow- 
‘ erful  agents  for  annihilating  infeftion.’ 

Although  the  methods  of  purifying  tainted 
places,  which  are  above  recited,  may  be  ade- 
quate to  the  purpofe,  yet  as  the  contagious 
matter  is  of  fo  fubtil  a nature,  it  will  be  highly 
expedient  to  white-wafh  the  rooms  three  or  four  ? 
times  every  year  j and  one  afternoon  in  the  week  | 
ffiould  be  employed  in  feraping  the  floors  and  I 
the  frames  of  the  machines,  which  ffiould  after- 
wards  be  walked  with  vinegar^'  or  fome  vegeta- 
ble acid. 

It  is  necefTary  alfo  to  be  very  careful  that  the 
oil  which  is  ufed  be  perfedlly  fweet;  for  if.it  be 
offenfive  at  firft,  it  wdl  become  ftiil  more  fo 
when  heated  by  friftion,  and  mingled  with  cot- 
ton duff.  We  may  add  too,  that  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely proper  frequently  to  cleanfe  the  fpindles 
to  which  it  is  applied.  . < 

Air  pipes  are  fometimes  ufed  in  large  build- 
ings pretty  full  of  inhabitants,  which,  if  they 
could  be  conveniently  introduced,  might  pro-r 
bably  be  of  confiderabie  ufe  in  the  mills. 

It  is  further  neceffiary  to  obferye,  that  the 
Proprietors  of  Cotton  Mills  would  do  well  to 
recommend  it  to  their  fervants,  to  take  great 
care,  that  the  cloaths  which  have  been  expofed 
to  the  matter  of  contagion,  be  thoroughly 
aired  and  cleanfed.  For  it  is  the  opinion  of 

feveral . 
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ftfveral  eminent  phyficians,  that  the  effluvia 
arifing  from  tainted  cloaths,  are  much  ftronger 
than  thofe  which  proceed  from  the  bodies, 
even  ot  infe6led  perfons. 

We  are  afliired  on  the  bed  authority,  that 
an  infected  belt  was  tranfported  feveral  thou- 
fand  miles,  and  communicated  the  difeafe  to 
fome  Indians. 

The  bed  manner  of  purifying  tainted  cloaths 
is  to  put  them  in  cold  water  or  in  cold  foap  lees 
for  feveral  hours,  and  then  to  fumigate  them  in 
; the  houfe  where  the  infedled  perfon  has  lain,  . 
' with  charcoal  fires  and  brimdone,  in  the  man- 
; ner  already  directed  for  the  purification  of  cot- 
I ton  mills.  By  thele  means  both  the  houfe  and 
! the  cloaths  will  be  completely  purified, 
j Thefe  modes  of  purification  are  recommend- 
j ed  by  Dr.  Lind. 

i From  the  foregoing  oblerv^ations  it  is  very 
I evident  that  it  mud  be  much  for  the  intered  of 
I every  gentleman,  as  well  as  the  neighbourhood 

tin  which  he  lives,  to  attend  to  the  health  of 
all  his  fervants:  neither  to  admit  any  that  are 
difeafed,  nor  to  differ  others  who  are  admitted  to 
work  in  the  manufadlory,  till  they  be  perfedtly 
cured. 

It  is  true  humanity  will  not  permit  them  to 
differ  much  from  the  want  of  employment  in 
the  interval  of  ficknefs ; but  upon'  the  flighted 
degree  of  reflexion  it  mud  appear,  that  they 

ought 
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ought  on  no  account  to  be  permitted  to  enter  , 
the  mills.  I 

The  obfervations  which  have  been  already 
made,  if  they  anfwer  the  purpofe  for  which  they 
were  defigned,  will  be  fully  fufficient  to  re- 
move, or  in  future  to  prevent  the  caufe  of  that  j 
evil  (the-  fever  in  the  mills)  which  was  the  oc-  ; 
cafion  of  them.  I 

Were  this  trifle  to  be  fwelled  to  the  fize  of  a i 
volume,  it  could  with  propriety  contain  but 
little  more,  than  the  different  modes  of  ven- 
tilating this  kind  of  buildings,  and  keeping 
them  clean. 

It  may  be  ufeful  however  to  remark  the  par- 
ticular impropriety  of  expofing  children,  to  the 
pernicious  confequences  of  breathing  a foul  air, 
or  of  obliging  them  to  work  in  the  night. 

Youth  is  the  time  in  which,  if  ever,  the  foun- 
dation of  health  muft  be  laid,  and  ftrength  of 
conftitution  acquired  j and  nothing  can  more 
powerfully  tend  to  prevent  either,  than  the  want  ! 
of  pure  air,  and  lofs  of  proper  fleep,  at  proper 
hours.  With  refpeft  to  the  latter  circumftance, 
every  one  knows  that  fleep  in  the  day  is  not  fo 
refr.efliing  or  ftrengthening,  as  fleep  in  the  night : 
And  it  may  alfo  be  added  that  their  bodies  be- 
ing on  this  account  rendered  more  weak  and  ir- 
ritable, are  probably  more  liable  to  receive  the  : 
matter  of  contagion,  if  any  exifts.  From  hence 
it  appears,  that  though  children  Ihould  not  im- 
bibe a poifon  fufficiently  ftrong  to  produce  a fe- 
ver. 
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vcr,  they  will  lofe  the  vigour  of  healthy  and  be- 
come fickly,  feeble,  comparatively  unfervicea- 
ble,  and  perhaps  deformed  j for  the  tone  of  the 
fyftem  being  once  deftroyed,  the  bones  may 
become  foft  and  flexible  and  at  length  crooked.'* 

Cold  bathing,  provided  other  circumftances  do 
notjorbid  the  ufe  of  it,  would  be  extremely  fer- 
viceable  to  children  who  have  already  fuffered, 
or  may  be  liable  to  fufferfrom  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  caufes;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  no 
lefs  fo  to  thofe,  who  have  yet  received  no  injury 
in  their  health — Their  parents  Ihould  alfo  give 
them  food  before  they  fend  them  to  their  work; 
by  which  means  they  will  become  much  lefs 
likely  to  fufferfrom  noxious  effluvia  or  to  be  in- 
jured in  other  refpefts.  Though  this  advice  is 
peculiarly  important  to  children ; it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  is  of  trifling  confequence  to  per- 
fons  of  any  age.  In  every  cafe  where  health  is 
pofiTeffed  its  obfervance  will,  generally  fpeaking, 
tend  to  its  prefervation,  and  wherever  it  is  in- 
jured or  loft,  will  have  a proportionable  tenden- 
cy to  the  reftoration  of  it. 

* The  Author  of  this  E flay  has  been  informed,  that  the 
children  who  work  in  the  night,  frequently  fleep  in  the  fame 
beds  as  thofe  who  work  in  the  day:  if  fo,  they  alternately  go 
out  of  a clofe  mill  into  a dirty  bed,  and  into  a room  conta- 
minated w'itli  noxious  air.  It  can  only  be  neceflary  to  men- 
tion this  circumflance  ; the  bad  confequences  of  it  are  fufli- 
ciently  obvious.  , 
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END. 


